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to take the place of the earnings of the breadwinner, 
who has been ordered off to camp. 

Is there anything done at St. Stephen's for the 35,000 
civilian Germans and Austrians in camp? Yes; if we 
go up another staircase we find the two rooms where the 
Detention Camps Sub-committee sits. Regular visits to 
the camps — of which there are about twenty in various 
parts of the British Isles — have been arranged. One 
Friend gives the whole of his time to this, and much is 
done also by local Friends. The most frequent request 
from the married men is that their wives and children 
may be visited, and over 3,000 families have been seen; 
the greatest gratitude is shown for this, both by the men 
and their wives. In this room a large number of articles 
made by the men in camp are always on sale, and many 
of them show great ingenuity as well as artistic taste. 
Providing some employment for these prisoners in their 
enforced leisure is an important part of the committee's 
work, and takes up the whole time of our "Industrial 
Advisers." 



The whole of one day would not be enough to hear all 
about the work of the Camps Committee, and we must 
pay our visit to the room that has been left to the last, 
where the click of two typing machines tells what work 
is being carried on. 

One thought presses strongly — if only the members 
of the Anti-German League and similar societies would 
come and work a while at St. Stephen's House they 
would be cured of their malady of hate — they would 
realize how the unkindness of English people hurts. It 
is not resentment that is felt so much as pain, especially 
among those of the better class; the majority of the 
wives are Englishwomen, the only thing laid to their 
charge being marriage with a German or Austrian, and 
the words, "people are so unkind," come over and over 
again. The seeds of love and good will scattered so 
plentifully at St. Stephen's House will surely some day 
strike root and grow ; and we know that a similar work 
is being carried on by German men and women in Berlin 
for foreigners in distress there. 



BRIEF PEACE NOTES 



Kakl Liebknecht, the courageous leader of the So- 
cial Democratic minority in the German Reichstag, 
precipitated another turbulent scene in that chamber 
recently by a fierce denunciation of the demoralizing ef- 
fects of war. Discussing the educational budget and 
the purposes of the government in military teaching, he 
roused the war party to violent protest by asserting : 

"Education today serves to strengthen militarism 
and capitalism. The teaching of history is system- 
atically distorted for the purpose of introducing certain 
political convictions. The militarizing of the schools 
converts them into training stables for war. You edu- 
cate your children to be war machines. Just as in the 
Thirty Years' War, so the present war has a demoral- 
izing and baneful effect on education. As long as our 
educational ideal centers in a death struggle, the libera- 
tion of the working classes cannot come. The workers 
themselves must tackle the job of education. The troops 
must fight not merely in the trenches; they ought to 
lower their arms and direct them against the common 
enemy." 

. . . Extension of the principles of the Monroe Doc- 
trine to the world, as a practical step to prevent wars, 
was advocated by Rear Admiral French E. Chadwick 
in an article which appeared early in March in the 
New York Times. Protesting against the commercial 
system of exploitation of backward countries and of 
competition for special privileges, to be backed up by 
armed force, he urged free and equal opportunities in 
trade and on the sea, and recognition of the right to in- 
tegrity and independence of every people and nation. 
National selfishness and conflicts for trade constitute 
the cause of war, he declares; and the only remedy is 
the abolition of the theory of "spheres of influence" by 
a world congress, international co-operation in the de- 
velopment of world resources, and a "good deal more of 
the Golden Rule," which the Admiral hopes "is what 
we are striving toward." 

. . . "To bring release to the captives," writes G. P. 
Bryce, in the foreign mail of the International Y. M. 



C. A., "is the motive of our work in Ahmednagar Camp, 
among the prisoners of war. Ahmednagar is the chief 
concentration camp for German and Austrian prisoners 
for India and adjacent parts of the world. Not physical 
release from internment was in mind ; we strive that 
men might not be bound by the fetters of racial hatred 
or lose the liberty of Christian love and fellowship. 
Our aim is twofold : first, by linking the men with the 
world brotherhood of the association to keep them from 
the dangers of isolation and dwarfing of life, and, sec- 
ondly, to give a note of cheerful wholesomeness to men 
living under the abnormal conditions of idleness and 
separation from their families and their daily work." 

... K. F. Arnoldson, to whom was awarded a share in 
the Nobel Peace Prize in 1908, died at his home in Stock- 
holm on February 20, at the age of seventy-one years. 
Mr. Arnoldson, who had been a member of the Swedish 
Parliament, divided the prize with Mr. Fredrik Bajer, 
of Denmark, a member of the Danish Parliament, with 
whom he had been associated as a young man in the 
formation of the Republican Society of the North, one 
of the earliest internationalist organizations aiming at 
confederation of all Scandinavian countries under a 
republican form of government. He was a lifelong ad- 
vocate of liberal ideals, and was one of the organizers of 
the Swedish Peace Society. A son, Prof. Torild Ar- 
noldson, now holds a chair of modern languages at the 
University of Utah ; he is an active member of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society. 

. . . Action in favor of calling a peace congress of neu- 
tral nations was urged upon the members of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs in a recent hearing upon 
Representative Meyer London's resolution to ask Presi- 
dent Wilson to take the initiative for a council to offer 
mediation to the warring countries of Europe. Dele- 
gates of the Socialist Party, labor unions, the Society of 
Friends, the Women's Peace Party, and other organiza- 
tions in the United States presented the argument, 
speaking for bodies numbering hundreds of thousands 
of members. Among the speakers were Morris Hillquit, 
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national chairman of the Socialist Party, who asserted 
that the unity of Socialists abroad is reasserting itself 
in agitation for peace; Senator D. B. Montgomery, of 
West Virginia, representing half a million families of 
the United Mine Workers; Dr. 0. Edwin Janney, of 
Baltimore, chairman of the general committee of the 
Society of Friends ; Dr. Kasimir A. Zurawski, of the 
University of Chicago, who said he spoke for four mil- 
lion people of Polish descent; Herman Bernstein and 
Assemblyman Abraham Shiplacoff, of New York City, 
and Representative London himself, the only Socialist 
in Congress. 

. . . International law is to be the subject of a course 
of twenty lectures to be delivered at Northwestern Uni- 
versity during the spring by Charles Cheney Hyde, 
known as an expert in international law in this country. 
The course, it is announced, is intended to appeal to 
students who are interested in the new position which 
the United States has assumed among the nations 
through its diplomacy in the present war. The first 
lecture is to be given on March 20. Among the topics 
are: "What is International Law?" "The Story of the 
Monroe Doctrine," "Our Dealings with Mexico Since 
1913," "Neutrality: Nature of the Obligation," "Duties 
of the United States as a Neutral," "Peace Negotia- 
tions," "Roosevelt's Mediation in the Russo-Japanese 
War— How Far Can We Go Today?" "War: Its Effects 
Upon Belligerents," and "The Supremacy of the United 
States Over its Own Territory'." Professor Hyde is a 
member of the executive committee of the Chicago 
branch of the American Peace Society. 

. . . Students of the University of Pittsburgh defeated 
students of George Washington University in a debate 
on the evening of Friday, March 10, in the auditorium 
of the Public Library in Washington, defending the neg- 
ative of the question : "Resolved, That an international 
police force should be established to enforce interna- 
tional treaties and agreements and to preserve interna- 
tional peace." 

. . . Leaders of the student body of Princeton Univer- 
sity have recently published a letter opposing military 
drill, which is of peculiar significance in view of the 
intense military campaign being carried on at that uni- 
versity in common with other schools and colleges. The 
letter was signed by Frank Glick, of Pittsburgh, captain 
of the football team ; William H. Osborn, of New York ; 
Hamilton Fish Armstrong, of New York, editorial chair- 
man of the Daily Princetonian ; Laurence G. Payson, of 
New York, secretary of the senior class, and Samuel M. 
Shoemaker, Jr., of Baltimore, president of the Princeton 
Y. M. C. A. The text of the letter follows : 

"We are opposed to the militaristic propaganda now being 
carried on in American colleges. Our opposition is specifi- 
cally directed against the introduction of military instruction 
at Princeton and against the summer-camp movement. Our 
reasons for this stand are based on a belief that such pro- 
cedures are ineffectual and contain certain elements of 
danger. 

"If recognized Government authorities believe that the 
present army and navy of the United States are inadequate 
for defence against an even remotely possible foe, it would 
seem proper that the Government at once institute steps to 
improve them. These steps should, we believe, take the form 
of enlarging our present army and navy training schools and 
of founding other similar institutions in the West and South ; 
of stimulating general enlistment by making service in the 
army more attractive 'and democratic; of perfecting our 



material preparedness, i. e., as regards ready supplies of arms, 
ammunition, munitions, hospital, and ambulance equipment, 
etc., and of organizing the economic resources whence- our 
country can draw such enormous power. 

"This form of preparedness we favor, joined with a pre- 
paredness of which an essential part is an intelligent interest 
in international affairs and a fuller understanding of 
national policies. Colleges are not the place for drilling or 
for instruction in military matters. 

"We think ill-advised and entirely ineffectual the sort of 
'preparedness' brought into being by going about stirring up 
the military feelings of the young men of the country and by 
a haphazard drilling for a few weeks in the summer. This 
country can be secured without such a diversion of the 
energies and interests of men in the process of being 
educated, and without increasing the risk of a jingoistic war 
by a continual calling out of 'War's coming!' 

"Patriotism which shoulders a rifle is not the only sort of 
patriotism; the discipline gained at Plattsburgh is not the 
only sort of discipline, afid every one who hesitates to 
swallow the results of the sort of action now being urged by 
the militaristic party is not necessarily a coward. This letter 
is a protest against the intimation that such is the case." 

. . . Plans for a pageant in which the progress of all 
nations during the past ten years will be shown by stu- 
dents from various countries now in colleges or univer- 
sities of the United States, are being considered by the 
Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs in the colleges. This 
method of spreading international understanding and 
cosmopolitanism was discussed at the ninth annual con- 
vention at Harvard. The plan was suggested by the 
Cosmopolitan Club of the University of Michigan, which 
is planning to give an "All Nations Revue" on March 7. 
It was urged that a similar pageant, given every ten 
years by students of ten of the leading colleges, would 
graphically present the cosmopolitan idea before many 
student bodies, and do much to arouse international sen- 
timent and mold undergraduate opinion. 

. . . The avowed purpose of the Allies is to overcome 
the preparedness mania characteristic especially of what 
we call Prussian militarism. Yet this is the system 
most ardently advocated for free America. 

. . . Opposed to the present wild programs for pre- 
paredness we find such organizations as The Grangers, 
the Labor Unions, the United Mine Workers, the Na- 
tional Farmers' Union with its two million of workers, 
the Socialists, and the women voters of the West. 

. . . Whatever one's opinion relative to the President's 
handling of the Mexican problem heretofore, the Ad- 
ministration is at the moment handling the firebrand 
Villa in the only rational way. We are simply enforc- 
ing law, and that with the advice and consent of the 
de facto Mexican government which we ourselves have 
recognized. In pursuing this brigand, we are simply 
following "the law of the hot trail." It is not interven- 
tion nor an act of war against Mexico. The present 
operations are in accordance with the principles set 
forth in the editorial of the February Advocate op 
Peace, entitled "Pan Americanism and Mexico." The 
questions now remaining are: Is the Carranza govern-' 
ment effective? Are the nineteen other American re- 
publics intelligently in sympathy with our govern- 
ment? Will it yet be necessary for Pan America to 
sever relations with Mexico? Will a blockade of Mex- 
ico's port and boundaries yet be necessary ? Are we to 
have another Boxer rebellion experience south of the 
Rio Grande ? 



